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Our travellers continued their journey 
through an interesting country. From their 
diary, under date of April 2nd, we extract the 
following :—“ Between six and seven o’clock 
A. M. we continued our route through woods 
and large open patches of ground, and at 
about eleven in the forenoon, arrived at the 
borders of a deep glen, more wild, romantic, 
and picturesque than can be conceived. It 
is enclosed and overhung on all sides by trees 
of amazing height and dimensions, which 
hide it ina deep shadow. Fancy might pic- 
ture a spot, so silent and solemn as this, the 
abode of genii and fairies: every thing con- 
ducing to render it grand, melancholy, and 
venerable; and the glen only wants an old 
delapidated castle, a rock with a cave in it, 
or something of the kind, to render it the most 
interesting place in the universe. There was| 
one beautiful sight, however, which we w ould | 
not omit mentioning for the world; it was 
that of an incredible number of butterflies, | 
fluttering about us like a swarm of bees ; they 
had chosen this, no doubt, as a place of refuge | 
against the fury of the elements. They were 
variegated by the most brilliant tints and 
colourings imaginable—the wings of some 








| 


were of a shining green, edged and sprinkled | mixed with bells, broken combs, small pieces! 
others were of sky-blue and silver :|of wood, with rude imitations of men’s faces 


with gold ; 


attendants, our travellers arrived at the town! tised at Jenna, ina manner as barbarous as 
of Bidjie. An account of their departure from| the Suttee burnings of India. 

that place and the scenery in its neighbour-| The late governor of Jenna having died, a 
hood, will be found on pages 330—331 of the short time before the arrival of the Landers, 
present volume of “ The Friend.”” Under date | his wives were to have been poisoned upon 
of April 5th, they say,—‘* We have observed the |the day of his funeral, but the miserable vic- 
country to be sensibly rising to-day, and agri-|tims had absconded and hid themselves ; 
culture appears to be conducted on a regular |the hiding place of one of them, however, 
system, which is an evident proof of the active having been discovered, she was doomed to 
and industrious habits of the people. The/take poison. The grief of herself and her 


gloomy fastnesses and wildnesses of nature,|attendants is represented as most poignant 


such as we passed on the first day or two of 
our journey from Badagry, are less common 
as we advance ; and open glades with planta- 
tions of bananas, and fields of yam end Indian | 
corn all neatly fenced, met our view from the | 
path yesterday and this morning. The in- 
habitants of Larro also exhibit greater clean- 
liness of person and tidiness of apparel than} 
the tribes nearer the sea; and importunate | 
beggars have disappeared entirely.’ 

The superstition of African paganism is} 
dark, gross, and revolting,—the mummery, 
enchantments, and cruelties of the fetish bear 
no little analogy to the taboo and other rites 
of the marais of Tahiti, and the other Poly-| 
nesian isles. The fetish priest of Jenna is thus | 
described: “The Fetish priest of the town) 
came dancing into our hut this afternoon, look- | 


ing exceedingly wild, and roaring as if possess- | 
ed by an evil spirit. We paid little attention to 
the fellow’s fooleries, who, not liking his re- 
ception, left the hut after we had given him 
the accustomed fee of a few cowries. The) 
man’s person and dress, together with its 
whimsical ornaments, were admirably fitted | 
to impose on the credulity and superstition of 
the inhabitants, although many of the town’s 
people, influenced perhaps by the spreading 
\doctrines of Mahomet, spoke their minds 
pretty freely, calling him a scoundrel and ¢ 

devil. There was something peculiar in the 
priest’s countenance that we could not define. 
On his shoulders he bore a large club, carved 
at one end with the figure of a man’s head 
A vast number of strings of cowries were 
suspended on this weapon, which were inter-| 


others of purple and gold delightfully blend-|cut on them, large sea shells, bits of iron and 


ing with each other; and the wings of some! brass, nut-shells, &c. &e. 


Perhaps the num-| 


were like dark silk velvet trimmed and braide d| ber of cowries on his person did not fall far 


with lace. ‘To revert from insects to men:} 


our followers formed a group at once savage | ornaments almost pressed him to the ground. 
winded down the| After this fellow had left our apartment, three | 
paths of the glen, with their grotesque cloth-| or four others came to torment us with ian! 


and imposing. As they 


ing and arms, bundles, and fierce black coun- 


tenances, they might be mistaken for a strange | 
band of ruffians of the most fearful character.” | light and satisfaction.” 


After passing through a swamp, through which | 


ishort of 20,000, and the we ight of his various} 


| 


whistles, and horns, and began and ended the | 
evening’s serenade to their own infinite de-| 


| Friend,” 


.)}the natives. 


‘and vociferous. *‘ A long line of women came 
l every morning with rueful countenances and 
streaming eyes 


to lament the approaching 
death of the old widow. They weep, they 
beat their breasts and tear their hair, they 
moan, and exhibit all manner of violent af- 


| fiction at the expected deprivation. Perhaps 


their sorrow is sincere, perhaps it is feigned. 
At all events, their transports are ungoverned 
|and outrageous; the first woman in the line 
| be gins the cry, and is instantly followed by 
the other voices; the opening notes of the 


| lame ntation are rather low and mournful,—the 
jlast wild and piercing.’ 


On the 25th of 4th mo. the travellers passed 


s|through a very beautiful tract of country, de- 


scribed in the extract on page 331 of ** The 
to which we again refer. 

On several succeeding days their journey 
was continued through an interesting country 
diversified with mountain and valley, hill and 
dale, well cultivated, and abounding in springs 
of excellent water. The inhabitants were 
numerous in the open country, and many 
towns and villages occurred at short inte srvals, 


‘whose people possessed extensive flocks and 


herds. They are represented as “ simple in 


|their manners and neat in their dress and ap- 


pearance.” Among the trees of the forest, 
1 | the following singular vegetable is described : 


,“* the micadania, or butter tree, which yields 


abundance of a kind of vegetable marrow, 
pleasant to the taste, and highly esteemed by 
It is used for lights and other 
domestic purposes. The tree from which it is 
obtained is not much unlike our oak in ap- 


s| pearance, and the nut it produces is enveloped 


in an agreeable pulpy substance. The kernel 
of this nut is about the size of our chestnut. 
It is exposed in the sun to dry, after which it 
is pounded very fine and boiled in water : the 
oily particles it contains soon float on the sur- 


fi ace ; when cool, they are skimmed off, and 


then made into little 
any further preparation.’ 
On the 13th of May, the weather was cooler 
than they had experienced since their landing, 
'the thermometer being as low as 71° in the 


cakes for use, without 


“Among other abominations the destruction | shade; and so sensitive are the natives to any 
they were carried upon the shoulders of their| of the widows of deceased chieftains is prac-| thing approaching to a cool temperature, that 
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“they appeared to feel this severity of the 
weather most keenly, for though they huddled 
themselves up in their warmest cotton dresses, 
they were yet shivering with cold.” On the 
14th of May, the Landers reached Katunga, 
the capital of the large kingdom of Yarriba, 
through which they had been travelling. They 
were speedily introduced to the king Manso- 
lah, who was ornamented “ with a head piece 
something like a bishop’s mitre, profusely or- 
namented with strings of coral, one of which 
answered the purpose of a riband, for it was 
tied under the chin, to prevent the cap from 
being blown off. His tobe was of green silk, 
crimson silk, damask, and green silk velvet, 
which were all sewn together like pieces of 
patchwork. 
manship. A large piece of superfine light 
Clapperton, he used as a carpet.” His at- 
tendants prostrated themselves before his ma- 
jesty in a style of abject servility, that would 
have done credit to Asiatics, “ rubbing their 
heads with earth, and then laying with their 
faces in the dust, frequently kissing the 
ground” near where the monarch was seated. 
The kingdom of Yarriba, however, like most 
other of the aboriginal Negro kingdoms be- 
tween the sea and the Niger, and down the 
shores of that river, seems to be losing its 
power, and succumbing to the Falatahs, a 
race of Mahomedans from the country further 
in the interior, who are extending their con- 
quests and settlements to a very great extent. 
Sockatoo their capital, and Bello their sultan, 
are fully noticed in the journal of Captain 
Clapperton. 

Our limits forbid us to describe the incti- 
dents of our travellers’ stay at Katunga. On 
the 22d of 5th month, they left that town on 
horseback, and passed through a succession of 
towns and villages, some of which were sur- 
rounded with mud walls. The sight of white 
men roused the whole population, and the 
crowds and clamour with which they were 
beset were extremely annoying. In the mar- 
ket place at Keeshee, the people pressed upon 


them when they stood still, but “ tumbled | 


over one another’ to get out of their way 
when they began to move. ‘“* A few women 
and children’ ran entirely away in fright, 
“but the majority less timid approached as 
near as they could to catch a glimpse of the 
first white they had seen.”? On returning to 


their hut they were beset in a most ludicrous | 


manner. The crowd “ becaine more dense 
than ever, and drove all before them like a 
torrent. Dogs, guats, sheep, and poultry, 
were borne along against their will, which 
terrified them so much that nothing could be 
heard but noises of the most lamentable de- 
scription, children screamed, dogs yelled, 
sheep and goats bleated most piteously, and 
fowls cackled and fluttered among the crowd. 
And happy was | to shelter myself from all 
this uproar in our own yard, whither the mul- 
titude dared not follow.” 

Their journey on 5mo. 28th, the day before 
reaching the important town of Kiama, is 
thus described :— 


He wore English cotton stock- | 
ings, and neat leather sandals of native work- | 


lslowly. 
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little bells announced the approach of a body 
of horsemen, who in less than a minute gal- 
loped up to our hut, and saluted us one after 
another with a martial air, by brandishing 


their spears, to our great discomfiture, within | 


a few feet of our faces. To display their horse- 
manship the more effectually, they caused 


their spirited steeds to prance and rearz in our | 


presence ; and when they imagined we were 
convinced of their abilities, they dismounted 
to prostrate themselves before us, and ac- 


quaint us of the welfare of their prince. The 
learriers who had arrived from Kiama, had | 
‘preceded them on the road, and the whole of 
‘the men now sat down to partake of a little 


refreshment. It was twelve o'clock exactly 
when we set out on our journey, and the day 
being so far advanced. we wished to make all 


ithe haste possible ; but the weather was ex- 
blue cloth given him by the late Captain| 


tremely warm, and our horses were hardly 
strong enough to carry their riders; so that 
we were obliged after all to ‘ravel very 
’ At five P. M. we reached the ruins 
of a small town. The path was through the 
same forest as yesterday ; but this part of it 
is less thickly wooded. At one place we re- 


|marked two immensely large trees, springing 


up almost close together ; their mighty trunks 
and branches were twisted and firmly clasped 
round each other, like giants in the act of em- 
bracing, and presented an appearance highly 
novel and singular. Ant-hills were numerous 
in the road; and cone-shaped mud-buildings, 
erected by the natives for the purpose of 


smelting iron ore, which is found in abundance | 


in different parts of the country. At sunset 
we arrived at a village called Benikenny, 
which means, in the language of the people, 
‘a cunning man;” and found there three 
women waiting our arrival with corn and 
milk from the king of Kiama: this was very 
acceptable, for we had been without food 
thirteen hours. We rested at Benikenny a 
little, and fully expected to have slept there, 
for the afternoon had been excessively warm, 
and we were all much fatigued. Sut our 


armed escort were not in the same way of 


thinking as ourselves, and they encouraged 
us to proceed to another village, which they 
said was at no great distance. We therefore 


quitted Benikenny; yet no village could be| 


seen ; and then the escort confessed that they 
\had deceived us, in order that we might arrive 
at Kiama before night. The sun had gone 
down on our quitting the halting place ; but 
the moon and stars supplied us with a cooler 
and more agreeable light ; and we journeyed 
on through the forest more slowly than be- 
fore. In spite of our fatigue, we could not 
help admiring the serenity and beauty of the 
evening, nor be insensible to the delicious 
fragrance shed around from trees and shrubs. 
The appearance of our warlike and romantic 
escort was also highly amusing. 
clad in the fashion of the East, and sought 
their way between the trees on our right and 
left; but sometimes they fell in our rear, and 
then again dashed suddenly by us, with as- 
tonishing swiftness, looking as wild as the 
scenery through which their chargers bound- 
led. 


They were | 


The effect was rendered more imposing 
“In the forenoon, the musical jingling of |by the reflection of the moonbeams from their |try is given by people, who itinerate, and who 




















polished spears and the pieces of silver which 
are affixed to their caps, while the luminous 
fire-fly appeared in the air like rising and 
falling particles of flame.” 

(To be continued.) 


From Fiint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley 


[From the chapter on the * Religious Cha- 
racter of the Western People,” we shall ex- 
tract a portion well calculated to exhibit to 
advantage the author’s talent for strength of 
delineation, but which we give, chiefly, for the 
highly graphical description which it contains of 
a Camp MeerIne in those remote regions. | 
| Except among the Catholics, there are very 
‘few settled pastors, in the sense in which that 
|phrase is understood in New England and the 
| Atlantic cities. Most of the ministers, that 
are in some sense permanent, discharge pas- 
\toral duties not only in their individual socie- 
ties, but in a wide district about them. The 
range of duties, the emolument, the estima- 
jtion, and in fact the whole condition of a 
western pastor, are widely different from an 
Atlantic minister. In each ease, there are 
peculiar immunities, pleasures, and incon- 

veniences, growing out of the differences of 
jcondition. We do not undertake to balance 
ithe advantages in favour of either. It has 
been an hundred times represented, and in 
levery form of intelligence, in the eastern re- 
jligious publications, that there were few 
| preachers in the country, and that whole wide 
\districts had no religious instruction, or forms 
of worship whatever. We believe, from a 
survey, certainly very general, and we trust, 
faithful, that there are as many preachers, in 
|proportion to the people, as there are in the 
| Atlantic country. <A circulating phalanx of 
methodists, baptists, and Cumberland presby- 
terians, of Atlantic missionaries, and of young 
‘eleves of the catholic theological seminaries, 
\from the redundant mass of unoccupied mi- 
inisters, both in the protestant and catholic 
|countries, pervades this great valley with its 
jnumerous detachments, from Pittsburgh, the 
'mountains, the jakes, and the Missouri, to 
‘the gulf of Mexico. hey all pursue the in- 
\terests of their several denominations in their 
}own way, and generally in profound peace. 
It is true, a serious mind cannot fail to ob- 
iserve with regret, the want of the permanent 
land regular influence of settled religious in- 
But if we except Arkansas and 





‘stitutions. 
Louisiana, there is every where else an abun- 
dance of some kind of preaching. ‘I'he vil- 
\lage papers on all sides contain printed no- 
tices, and written ones are aflixed to the 
\public places, notifying what are called meet- 
ings. A traveller in acletrical dress does not 
fail to be asked, at the public houses where 
jhe stops, if he is a preacher, and if he wishes 
\to notify a meeting. 

There are stationary preachers in the towns, 
(particularly in Ohio. But in the rural con- 
| gregations through the western country be- 
jyond Ohio, it is seldom that a minister is 
|stationary for more than two months. A 
\ministry of a year in one place may be con- 
‘sidered beyond the common duration. Nine 


. 1 ; : , 
| tenths of the religious instruction of the coun- 












are with very few exceptions, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said to the contrary, men 
of great zeal and sanctity. These earnest 
men, who have little to expect from pecuni- 
ary support, and less from the prescribed re- 
verence and influence, which can only ap- 
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been, during the two past years, in one of|voice of suppressed emotion, gives out the 
the beautiful and fertile valleys among the |hymn, of which the whole assembled mul- 
mountains of ‘Tennessee. The notice has)\titude can recite the words,—and in an air, 
been circulated two or three months. On|in which every voice can join. We should 
the appointed day, coaches, chaises, wagons, |deem poorly of the heart, that would not 
carts, people on horseback, and multitudes|thrill, as the song is heard, like the ‘sound 


pertain to a stated ministry, find, at once, that|travelling from a distance on foot, wagons |of many waters,’ echoing among the hills and 


every thing depends upon the cultivation of 
popular talents. Zeal for the great cause, 
mixed, imperceptibly, with a spice of earthly | 
ambition, and the latent emulation and | 


pride of our natures, and other motives, which | 


unconsciously influence more or less the most | 
sincere and the most disinterested, the desire 


of distinction among their contemporaries and) 
their brethren, and a reaching struggle for the | 
fascination of popularity, goad them on to} 


study all the means and arts of winning the 
people. ‘Travelling from month to month 
through dark forests, with such ample time 
and range for deep thought, as they amble 
slowly on horseback along their peregrina- 
tions, the men naturally acquire a pensive 


and romantic turn of thought and expression, | 


as we think, favourable to eloquence. Hence 
too, excitements, or in religious parlance 
‘ awakenings,” are common to all this region. 
Living remote, and consigned, the greater 
part of the time, to the musing loneliness of 
their condition in the square clearing of the 
forest, or the prairie; when they congregate 
on these exciting occasions, society itself isa 
novelty, and an excitement. The people are 
naturally more sensitive and enthusiastic, than 


in the older countries. A man of rude,| 
boisterous, but native eloquence, rises among! 


these children of the forest and simple nature 
with his voice pitched upon the tones, and his 


utterance thrilling with that awful theme, to! 
which each string of the human heart every | 


where responds ; and while the woods ec ho} 
his vehement declamations, his audience is} 


alternately dissolved in tears, awed to pro-| 


found feeling, or falling in spasms. ‘This 
country opens a boundless theatre for strong, 


earnest, and unlettered eloquence ; and the | 


preacher seldom has extensive influence or| 
usefulness who does not possess some touch 
of this power. 

These excitements have been prevalent, 
within the two or three past years, in the 





with provisions, mattresses, tents, and arrange-|mountains. Such are the scenes, the associ- 
s for the stay of a week, are seen hurry-|ations, and such the influence of external 
ing » from every point towards the central spot. | things upon a nature so “ fearfully and wonder- 
It is in the midst of a grove of those beautiful | fully” constituted as ours, that little effort is 
and lofty trees, natural to the valleys of ‘en-|necessary on such a theme as religion, urged 
nessee, in its deepest verdure, and beside ajat such a place, under such circumstances, to 
|spring branch, for the requisite supply of wa-| fill the heart and eyes. The hoary orator 
ter. speaks of God, of eternity, a judgment to 
The ambitious and wealthy are there, be-|come, and all that is impressive beyond. He 
cause in this region opinion is all-powerful ;|speaks of his “ experiences,’ his toils and 
and they are there, either to extend their influ-| travels, his persecutions and welcomes, and 
,ence, or that their absence may not be noted,| how many he has seen in hope, in peace and 
\to diminish it. Aspirants for office are there, | triumph, gathered to their fathers ; and when 
to electioneer, and gain popularity. Vast|he speaks of the short space that remains to 
|numbers are there from simple curiosity, and |him, his only regret is, that he can no more 
imerely to enjoy a spectacle. ‘The young and | | proclaim, in the silence of death, the mercies 
the beautiful are there with mixed motives,|of the crucified Redeemer. 
which it were best not severely to scrutinise. 
|Children are there, their young eyes glisten- | oratory, to produce in such a place the deep- 
ing with the intense interest of eager curio-|est movements of the heart. No wonder, as 
sity. ‘The middle aged fathers and mothers|the speaker pauses to dash the gathering 
| of families are there, with the sober views of | moisture from his own eye, that his audience 
people, whose plans in life are fixed, and |are dissolved in tears, or uttering the excla- 
waiting calmly to hear. Men and women of| mation of penitence. Nor is it cause for ad- 
hoary hairs are there, with such thoughts, it| miration, that many, who poised themselves 
|may be hoped, as their years invite. Suchjon an estimation of higher intellect, and 
is the congregation consisting of thousands. |nobler inse snsibility, than the crowd, catch the 
A host of preachers of different denomina-|infectious feeling, and become women and 
tions are there, some in the earnest vigour | children in their turn ; and though they ‘came 
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,|and aspiring desires of youth waiting an op-|to mock, remain to pray. 





| portunity for display ; others, who have pro-| Notwithstanding all that has been said in 
'claimed the gospel, as pilgrims of the cross,|derision of these spectacles, so common to 
from the remotest north of our vast country |this region, it cannot be denied, that the in- 


to the shores of the Mexican gulf, and ready |fluence on the whole is salutary, and the 


to utter the words, the feelings, and the ex-| general bearing upon the great interests of 


perience, which they have treasured up in a the community good. Whatever be the cause, 


travelling ministry of fifty years, and whose the effect is certain, that through the state of 


| accents, trembling with age, still more im-|'Tennessee, parts of Mississippi, Missouri, 
pressively than their words, announce, that} Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Lllinois, these 
they will soon travel and preach no more on excitements have produced a palpable change 
‘the earth, are there. Such are the preachers. in the habits and manners of the people. The 
| ‘The line of tents is pitched; and the re-|gambling and drinking shops are deserted : 
| ligious city grows up in a few hours under |and the people, that used to congregate there, 


| the trees, beside the stream. Lamps are hung | now go to the religious meetings. The me- 


middle western states; chiefly in ‘Tennessee,| in line among the branches; and the effect! thodists, too, have done great and incalcula- 


and for the most part under the ministry of| 
the Cumberland presbyterians. Sometimes 


it influences a settlement, or a town; and 


sometimes, as there, spreads over a state.| 
The people assemble, as to an imposing spec- 
tacle. ‘They pour from their woods, to hear} 


a new preacher, whose fame has travelled be- 
fore him. ‘The preaching has ascenic effect. 


It is a theme of earnest discussion, reviewing, 


comparison, and intense interest. 
None, but one who has seen, can imagine 


the interest, excited in a district of country, 


perhaps, fifty miles in extent, by the awaited 
approach of the time for a camp meeting ; and 
none, but one who has seen, can imagine 


how profoundly the preachers have under- 


stood what produces effect, and how well they 
have practised upon it. 


Suppose the scene} 


of their glare upon the surrouuding forest is| ble good. 


‘They are generally of a character, 
as of magic. 


‘The scenery of the most bril-|education, and training, that prepare them 
liant theatre in the world is a painting only |for the elements, upon which they are des- 
for children, compared with it. Meantime|tined to operate. ‘They speak the dialect, 
the multitudes, with the highest excitement | understand the interests, and enter into the 
of social feeling added to the general enthu-| feelings of their audience. ‘They exert a 
|siasm of expectation, pass from tent to tent, | prodigious and incalculable bearing upon the 
and interchange apostolic greetings and em-|rough backwoods-men; and do good, where 
braces, and talk of the coming solemnities./more polished and trained ministers would 
Their coffee and tea are prepared, and their| preach without effect. No mind, but His, 
supper is finished. By this time the moon,|for whom they labour, can know, how many 
for they take thought to appoint the meeting) profane they have reformed ; and wanderers 
at the proper time of the moon, begins to/|they have brought home to God. 

show its disk above the dark summits of the! 
mountains ; and a few stars are seen glim-| 
mering through the intervals of the branches.| It is an inwardtranquillity, a well regulated 
|The whole constitutes a temple worthy of the sense of safety, readiness for all changes, 
grandeur of God. An old man, in adress of even the last great change, a meetness for 


to be, where the most extensive excitements| the quaintest simplicity, ascends a platform, | another state, which alone can warrant a true 


and the most frequent camp meetings have| | wipes the dust from his spectacles, and in a|enjoyment of this life. 


Jane Taylor. 


There is no need of the studied trick of 
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SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

[Our attention has before been attracted by 
notices in English publications of a splendid 
establishment, of recent origin, in the envi- 
rons of London, designed to facilitate a know- 
ledge of natural history. The annexed, taken 
from a late London paper, is the best account 
we have met with of that establishment. | 


When the noble institution for the purpose 
of affording facilities to the study of zoologi- 
cal science was first established in the Re- 
gent’s Park, we hailed it as a certain indication 
of national improvement, as highly ornamental 
to the metropolis, and as presenting to its re- 
sidents and visitors from every part of the 
world an inexhaustible source of rational 
amusement. With these feelings of satisfac- 
tion, however, others were mingled; we re- 
gretted the injury which a highly meritorious 
and enterprising individual was likely to suf- 
fer, who had embarked a Jarge capital in the 
Menagerie at Exeter Change, and who, though 
eminently qualified to superintend the new 
establishment, was strangely neglected, and 
his fine collection, instead of being purchased 


for the gardens, was abandoned to the close! 
and unhealthy atmosphere of a populous city,| feet wide round the entire circle is set apart 


in a situation and under restraints totally fo-| 


reign to the habits and wants of the numerous 
birds and animals which it comprised. 


ing a zoological institution on the Surrey side 
of London, many reasons led us to hope that 
it would be carried into effett. We saw in it 
a double advantage: a beneficial rivalry on 
the part of the two establishments, and a 
valuable addition to the stock of public in- 
struction and amusement; it was 
hinted to us that the superintendence of the 
new institution would be intrusted to Mr. 
Cross, and that his menagerie would form the 
commencement of an exhibition 
duly encouraged, would soon become unri- 
valled in Europe. We are glad to learn that 


our information was correct; and havingseveral | 


times, during the progress of the works and 


since the removal of the animals, visited the| 
gardens, we readily perform a duty to the 


public in presenting the results of our ob- 
servations. ‘The site is admirably 
the grounds extensive ; a beautiful sheet 
water, with its little wooded island, 
the spectator on his first entrance as he walks 
down from the colonnade, ‘hrough trees and| 


shrubs, on which are seen parrots, of seaieen la 


hues, enjoying themselves. On the right 


and on the left, embosomed among the trees 


on the water, is another range, diffe rently 
constructed, but all in a style of elegance, and | 
peculiarly adapted to answer the purposes of 
their erection. The beautiful lake is per- 
petually enlivened by the aquatic birds of, 
various kinds which glide along its surface, 


or which take shelter on the shore or inter-|and pleasure of the scene of rational enjoy- 
In the distance, across, | ment. 


on the opposite side, a very natural piece of|den and a library, as auxiliaries to the attrac-| unto him, of all that we possess? 


stices of the islands. 


rock-work is the receptacle pt a number of| 
eagles, while the lower part is occupied by 
the industrious beavers. ‘The tout ensemble 
on the first entrance from Penton-Place, at 


'this fine season of the year, operates upon| 


| ver fish. 
When we heard of the project for establish. | 


likewise 


which, if 


chosen ;| 
of 
strikes | T 


,, the eagle and vulture tribes. 
buildings of an unique structure rise to view; | 


,| will prove an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
and looking directly through the interstices | 
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For “ The Friend.” 
the senses like enchantment, and we almost} During the prevalence of the solemn visita- 
imagine ourselves in Fairyland. The greater) tion, now extended over our land, the writer of 
part of this, culture and art had prepared for| the following has observed in “ The Friend,” 
the proprietors; the Paradise was already in| various remarks thereon, which have been so 
existence, and they had only to furnish it|accordant with the views and feelings of 
with inhabitants and their appropriate dwell-| Friends, and others, in this vicinity, that it is 
ing places. ‘This they have accomplished in| apprehended some little testimony of appro- 
a manner that reflects infinite credit on their| bation therewith may not be unacceptable. 
skill and taste. ‘The first building on the|It is believed that the sentiments that have 
right is appropriated to small birds ; of which| through the above mentioned medium been 
there is a great variety from every clime, of|made public, have not only been read with 
the most splendid plumage. A little farther} interest ; but have been instrumental in pro- 
is a row of aviaries, containing gold and silver ducing a calmness of feeling and a delibera- 
pheasants, Barbary partridges, curapoes, &c. tion in acting, at all times desirable, but par- 
&c. Different aviaries are interspersed in| ticularly so in seasons of peculiar excitement 
various parts of the garden, which form rest-| and exigency. 

ing-places to the delighted spectator, who is} Should the editor think proper either to 
surprised at every turn by some new attrac-|make use of the following, or deem them in- 
tion. ‘The grand conservatory, containing the| admissible, they are at his disposal. 

larger carnivorous animals, lions, tigers, &c.} “If thou Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 
appears one immense globe of glass, 300 feet} O Lord! who shall stand?—But there is 
in circumference, and is, indeed, a noble| forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be 
building. ‘The animals occupy the centre| feared.” 

part; the fronts of the dens painted to re-; When by reason of the manifested judg- 
semble rocky caverns. A space of fourteen| ments of a righteous God, “‘ our spirit is over- 
whelmed within us; when our “ flesh and 
our heart faileth,” then may we stretch out 
‘our hands unto the Lord with desire, that 
|he would sanctify unto us every dispensation 
of his unerring providence. The present 
visitation is calculated to lead us into deep 
searching of heart; to awaken us to a re- 
newed sense of the value of time, and of our 
obligations to Him, from whom we have 
deeply revolted. May an abiding sense of 


for the accommodation of the public ; bor- 
dering on which is a trench for gold and sil- 
Vines and various climbing plants 
are training round it. When finished, we 
may venture to pronounce it one of the most 
beautiful things of the kind in Europe. It is 
not only an exhibition, but a promenade, | 
which may be enjoyed in the depths of win-| 
ter. Another large building, in the same di-| 


rection, the approach to which is through an|his mercy, and his mighty power, be mani- 





avenue of trees, contains the principal domes-|fested by an increasing concern to live in his 
tic animals; zebras, fawns, algracas, camels, | holy fear : by a humble, reverent walk be- 
ostriches, emews, &c. &c. In fine weather| fore him: by a faithful obedience to his com- 
they take their pastime in paddocks attached| mands, and strict watchfulness over our spi- 
to the building, where they are seen gambol-| rits in our intercourse with the world—thus 
ing, frolicking, and approaching with the evincing, that in our hearts, He is exalted 
greatest familiarity all who visit them. If) above all other gods; for notwithstanding we 
they are in bondage, it sits lightly upon them; | may profess a belief in one only true God, 
they are evidently happy. On the other side! yet if any created good is permitted to have 
of the gardens, the monkey-house is an object | dominion over us, we do not “ give unto the 
of great attention, and is very far superior to| Lord the glory due unto his name.” This 
the one in the Regent’s Park; inasmuch as “glory,” he has declared, he will not “ give 
the same accommodation and space will be| unto another,” nor “his praise to graven 
afforded in the winter as in the summer.|images.” As we are concerned to “ walk 
This, too, is a conservatory, and will possess|in the light of the Lord,” a progress will be 
all the advantages of the grand conservatory. experienced i in the Christian course ; and we 
Adjoining the monkey-house is a range of|shall be enabled to see what has hitherto 
cages containing some splendid specimens of| been the engrossing objects of our affections; 
Many sapeoessttie discovery will lead us to the acknow- 
ments are in contemplation; one of which|ledgment—* Other Lords beside thee have 
had dominion over us, but by thee only we 
ment. It is intended to people the principal) will make mention of thy name.” 
island with monkeys; where their various| The long-suffering—the forbearing mercy 
grimaces and frolics may be seen in all the of our benevolent Creator, have been strik- 
freedom of their native state. Aconfectionary,|ingly displayed. His blessings have been 





‘a band of music, and a fine entrance from) showered down upon us in rich profusion ; 


New street, Newington Place, may be men-|but the question is to us, individually, as 
tioned as adding greatly to the convenience|a people, and as a nation—Has our grati- 
{tude been commensurate therewith? Have 

We do not despair of a botanical gar-| we, in these several capacities, given tithes 
Who 
tions of this delightful spot. All will depend | amongst us can answer in the affirmative? 
on the patronage of the public, and the liberal! But let not this scrutiny, nor the conclusion 
subscriptions of the nobility and gentry of produced thereby, operate in any awakened 


the county of Surrey. |mind as a discouragement. “If any man 
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lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and He will give it unto him:’’ but this 
application, we are required to make in faith, 
“nothing doubting.” “ A good man’s steps 
are ordered of the Lord,’’ therefore, as it be- 
comes our primary concern to walk uprightly, 
“redeeming the time,” we shall be safely 
conducted through the vicissitudes of life, and 
be enabled to endure with Christian magna- 
nimity, those trials, which in the course of an 
unerring Providence may be meted out, or 
permitted to overtake us. The privileges of 
the true Christian are indeed inestimable ; 
“ his place of defence shall be the munition 
of rocks.”” Who does not feel, emphatically 
feel the need of such a shelter, in seasons of 
trial, affliction, and dismay ? 


* When nature shakes—how soft to lean on heaven, 
To lean on Him—on whom Arch-angels lean. 


Thou! whose unslumbering, watchful eye 
Thy workmanship surveys ; 
Subdue each proud, rebellious heart 
And tune our voice to praise. 
Our impotence, in mercy, view— 
Our confidence in thee, renew. 


Thy holy aid to us impart, 
And teach us to improve 

Beneath thy righteous chastening rod, 
Administered in love— 


Proclaiming to the human heart, 
That just, and wise, and true, thou art. 


We ask, we humbly crave, that thou, 
In mercy, soon may stay 
The “ pestilence that nightly walks, 
And wasteth at noon-day !” 
The raging billows, at thy will— 
At thy ‘command are smooth, and still. 


To each afflicted heart, O Lord! 
We pray thee to draw near: 
Pour in the balsam of thy love 
And wipe the sorrowing tear, 
The widow's cause thou wilt defend; 
And prove the helpless orphan’s friend. 


For “ The Friend."’ 
MILITIA SYSTEM. 


In number 14 of the present volume of “ The 
Friend,’ a cursory notice was taken of a pam- 
phiet by Enoch Lewis, entitled “ Some obser- 
vations on the Militia System,—addressed to 
the citizens of Pennsylvania ;”’ and at the same 
time a few extracts were inserted by way of 
specimen. The subjects of the rights of con- 
science—the hardships to which Friends are 
subjected, under the existing laws of Pennsyl- 
vania—the reasonableness of their claims to 
an exemption from military requisitions, and 
other correlative points,—are discussed with a 
clearness and force of reasoning, which I 
think irresistible ; and although the pamphlet 
is particularly addressed to Pennsylvanians, the 
matter of it has, in several important respects, 
a bearing interesting to professors of Chris- 
tianity generally, Friends and others. I have, | 


The convention which in 1790 formed the 
present constitution of the state, fully recog- 
nised the declaration of the benevolent propri- 
etor. In the ninth article, section 1, usually 


termed the declaration of rights, they declare, | 


* All men are born equally free and indepen- 


declaration. Though the same reasons did 


‘not operate to the same extent with the con- 


vention of 1790, yet as ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tions still continued in the mother country, and 
apprehension of clerical ambition were not 
unknown in the state, a particular notice of 


dent, and have certain inherent and indefeasible 
rights, ainong which are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty ; of acquiring, pos- 
sessing and protecting property and reputation, 
and of pursuing their own happiness.’ deed it is still remembered that the expecta- 
“Section 3. All men have a natural and tion of religious establishments, by legislative 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty God,| authority, was not, at that time, wholly aban- 
according to the dictates of their own con-| doned. 
sciences : no man can of right be compelled to} ‘To apply these facts and arguments to the 
attend, erect, or support any place of worship,| case before us, we have only to suppose, what 
or to maintain any ministry against bis consent; |is certainly not impossible, that war, whatever 
no human authority can, in any case whatever, its object or origin, may be as abhorrent to 
control or interfere with the rights of con-| the consciences of some among us as any mode 
science ; and no preference shall ever be given| of worship in Christendom. If a Pennsylvanian 
by law to any religious establishment or modes} can be as conscientiously opposed to a parti- 
of worship.” | cipation in wars, as to a disapproved worship 
“Section 26. To guard against transgres-| or ministry, his constitutional exemption is as 
sions of the high powers we have delegated,| complete in the former case as in the latter. 
we declare, that every thing in this article is| If the support of the latter cannot be extofted, 
excepted out of the general powers of govern-|from such citizen, by fine or imprisonment, 
ment, and shall for ever remain inviolate.’’ without violating the constitution, neither can 
Here it is observable that the rights thus|the former. If the impossibility of determin- 
recognised are not considered as the boon of| ing that a refusal to bear arms is really the re- 
government, or derived from the social com-| sult of conscientious persuasion, can furnish an 
pact, but as natural and inherent, and therefore} excuse for imposing a penalty upon such re- 
beyond the control of any human tribunal. It! fusal, the same reason will authorise the ex- 
consequently follows, that every provision con-| actions of ecclesiastical demands. ‘The secret 
tained in the preceding articles must be so) motive for refusal is as impenetrable in the one 
construed as to preserve these rights unim-|case as in the other. To presume that a plea 
paired. | of conscientious scruple is insincere, and upon 
In the third section we find the privilege | that assumption to found a right to impose a 
of worshipping according to the dictates of our! penalty, is to reverse an established principle 
own consciences, and an exemption from the| of law, which always presumes innocence 
support of a disapproved worship or ministry) where guilt is fot proved.: 
particularly insisted upon. Hence it may be} ‘The law requiring the able bodied male 
supposed that nothing was intended by this citizens, within certain ages, to meet at stated 
section except what relates immediately to) times to learn the art of war, or to suffer in 
worship and the support of ecclesiastical esta-| | person or property for refusal, notwithstanding 
blishments. In fact, the attention of most who| many of them may refuse compliance from 
would appear to have examined the subject,| conscientious motives alone, appears to be a 
seems to have been diverted from the general| direct and obvious violation of those rights 
declaration, by a pursuit of the individual spe-| which by the highest authority of the state are 
cifications. But as the rights of conscience| declared inherent and unalienable. Yet such 
are declared in broad and general terms, it| laws exist, and if usage could establish their 
would be extremely absurd to suppose the ob-| | constitutionality, they might, perhaps, by this 
vious meaning of such declaration to be limited| time have become constitutional. But that 
or impaired by any special application. ‘The! which is radically wrong cannot be made right 
deduction of a particular inference from aj by time or usage ; neither can contradictions 
general proposition, is never supposed to de-| ‘be reconciled by repetition or age. 
stroy its force or generality. This section is} The constitutional ground usually taken in 
substantially copied from the charter of 1701 ;| defence of these laws is to be found in the sixth 
and it is well known that in the time of W. | article, section 2, viz: “ The freemen of this 
Penn, and during several preceding ages, the | commonwealth shall be armed and disciplined 
rights of conscience had suffered greater en-| for its defence. Those who conscientiously 
croachments from ecclesiastical establishments | scruple to bear arms shall not be compelled to 
than from any other cause. His own personal | do so, but shall pay an equivalent for personal 
sufferings, from this source, must have left! service.” 
deep and lasting impressions on his mind.| By the eighth article, members of the as- 
Intolerance, in relation to worship, had deeply | sembly are ‘bound by oath or affirmation to 
disgraced some of the other colonies. Hence! support the constitution. From these two 
the founder of Pennsylvania was anxious to| articles it is inferred that the legislature are 


the subject appeared judicious, if not absolutely 
necessary ; especially as its omission, after the 
ample declarations in the charter, might have 
been viewed with a suspicious eye. And in- 


therefore, wished that the circulation of it|close for ever, in this colony, that dreaded ave-| not at liberty to grant an exemption from mili- 


might be more extended ; 


Friend.” S. R. 


and, with that view,| nue of oppression. 
have marked off a number of additional pas-| ranteed the freedom of conscience in general 
sages for the purpose of their insertion in “'The| terms, but removed the possibility of doubt in| 


Hence he not only gua-|tary service on account of religious scruples. 
It is however to be observed that the con- 
Sa which the members are bound to sup- 


regard to ecclesiastical exactions, port, is to be taken as a whole. They are 


by a special 
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diminished. 
been far greater in other nations than in ours: 
hitherto the Lord, in his unmerited goodness, 
has stricken us very gently with his rod:— 
|this may be only for a time. May we seriously | 
consider, as a body of professing Christians, 
what share we have in the multiplied sins of 


not required to support one part at the ex- 

pense of another. Neither are they required, 

in support of the constitution, to exercise an 
authority which is excepted from the general 
powers of government. 

The provisions of the sixth article, above 
recited, must be considered either as imposing | 
a duty upon the legislature, which they are not our country, which do indeed justly render it 
at liberty to decline ; or as conferring a power | deserving of the Divine chastisements. So- 
to be exercised or not acc ording to discretion. | lemn reflections have been awakened, in con- 
But in whatever light this article is viewed, it|templating the nature of this scourge. ‘It is 
is important to remember, that the citizens are|of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
possessed of rights, solemnly declared to be) |sumed, because his compassions fail not.” 
inherent and unalienable, over which human! We earnestly entreat every one to improve 
authority has no control. The object of the|this awful visitation; and not to forget how 
convention, in the enumeration of these rights, | irapidly many in this, as well as in neighbour- 
avowedly was to prevent the abuse of the de-|ing countries, have been removed by it from 
legated powers. If, therefore, any obscurity | time to eternity. 
in the expression should give rise to doubt as We feel a warm and affectionate concern 
to the extent of these powers, here are certain |that al] may be fully awakened to the neces- 
boundaries, definitely marked in the ninth arti-| sity of having an interest in Christ; of know- 
cle, which are never to be passed. Whatever|ing him to be their Redeemer. Dear friends, 
any preceding article may appear to authorise | may the Holy Spirit enlighten your under- 
or require, every thing contained in this article | 'standings to a sense of the need of a § Saviour; 
is excepted out of the general powers of go- land may we all, with penitent hearts, look in 
vernment, and to remain for ever inviolate. simple faith unto the Lord Jesus “ who, his 

If the authority or requisition to arm and /own self, bare our sins in his own body on the 
discipline the freemen of the commonwealth |tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
for its defence, encroaches upon the rights|unto righteousness.’’ In boundless love He 
solemnly recognised in the ninth article, such |tasted death for every man: all that inherit} 
authority or requisition must be void. The |eternal life, of every age, and of every nation 
ninth virtually repeals every thing, inconsistent ‘under heaven, partake of the blessings of that 
with it, contained in the preceding articles. redemption which comes through his suffer- 
But if the sixth article admits of a construc-|ings and death: he gave himself for us, that 
tion compatible with the principles contained he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
in the ninth, it is obvious that the legislative | purify us unto himself. How essential, then, | 
and judicial authorities are bound to give it|is it to each of us, that we seek to be cleansed 
such a construction. Or, if the legislature ex- from every sin, and henceforward to live in all 
tend the application of the former article be-| ‘righteousness and holiness. ‘This change of 
yond the limits marked out in “the latter, the | heart can only be brought about by the power 
judiciary, whenever the question is submitted | of the grace of God: the Comforter, the Spirit 
to its decision, will be required to declare such | of truth, is to guide us into all truth; Christ 
extension unconstitutional and void. has declared himself to be the bread of life. 
| He is not only the light of the world, but the 
| life of men. 

The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in! Dear friends, what do we individually know 
London, by adjournment, from the 23d of \of that life which is hid with Christ in God? 
the Fifth Month, to the 2d of the Sizth|Is He the rock on which our foundation is 
Month inclusive, 1832. To the Quarterly | laid ? Do we feel Him to be our shepherd to 
and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in Great | lead us; our teacher to instruc ' us; the bishop 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. ‘of our souls to watch over us? Do we know 

|him, in our own experience, to be the High | 

Dear Friends,—Through the continued | | Priest of our profession, who is touched with | 
mercy of our Heavenly Father, we have been |a fecling of our infirmities, and through whom| 
permitted again to meet in the character of a}we come unto God? Are we ingrafted into 
Yearly Meeting; and have often been made;Him, the true vine; deriving nourishment 
sensible of the value of Christian love, and of immediately from him? Call to mind the his-| 
that outward fellowship by which we are con-| tory of his sufferings and death, for our sakes, 
nected in religious Society. We have also|as described by the Evangelists. It was the 
been enabled to go through the usual business! Son of God himself whose agonies are therein 
of this meeting in harmony ; and to conduct,| set forth: it was He “ in whom are bid all the 
in Christian condescension, many important) treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Let this 
deliberations for the right maintenance of our! excite in your hearts a sense of the enormity 
discipline, and for the advancement of truth| of sin, seeing that in the perfect counsel of 
and righteousness. We have received the; the Father, such a sacrifice was deemed need- 
usual testimonials of brotherly love, in epistles! ful for our salvation. 


yearly meetings of our Society in America. |after that purity of heart without which we 

We » acknowledge our reverent thankfulness| cannot see God. 
to the Preserver of inen, that the pestilence) tirement, to pour out your souls in secret sup- 
which has visited various parts of this king-| plication unto Him. It is recorded for our| 
dom, sixce we last met, is now very much| example, that Christ himself, in the days of| 


’ ° . ° } 
The ravages of this disease have 


' exist. 


his flesh, withdrew at times from his disciples, 
and offered up prayer unto God. Remember 
also, for your comfort, that “the Lord is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and 
saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” Ac- 
cept our blessed Lord in those offices which 
He is graciously willing to perform, to all 
who truly believe in Him.—Then, from a 
deep sense of temptation to evil, and of the 
corruption of the human heart, you will feel 
the necessity of bearing the cross of Christ, 
of living in true self- denial, and of walking in 
the narrow way which leadeth unto life. 

In addition to the practice of the family- 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, the importance 
of which we deeply feel, be encouraged often 
to read them in private : cherish a humble and 
sincere desire to receive them in their genuine 
import; and, at the same time, dear friends, 
avoid all vain speculations upon unfulfilled 
prophecy. Forbear from presumptuously en- 
deavouring to determine the mode of the fu- 
ture government of the world, or of the church 
of Christ. Seek an enlightened sense of the 
various delusions of our common enemy, to 
which we are all liable ; ask of God that your 
meditations upon the sacred writings may be 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit : their 
effect, when thus read, is to promote an in- 
crease of practical piety, and a right per- 
formance of all our civil and religious duties, 
and not to encourage vain and fruitless in- 
vestigations. Remember, dear friends, that 
they are ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
And, whilst we fully acknowledge that “ all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God,’ 
view supported by sound and undeniable ra- 
tional evidence, let us ever bear in mind, 
that it is only through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus that they are able to make wise unto 
salvation. As this precious faith is sought 
for and prevails, the evidence of the Spirit of 
God in our hearts most satisfactorily confirms 
our belief in the divine authority of these in- 
estimable writings, and increases our gratitude 
for the possession of them, and for the know- 
ledge of that redemption which comes by the 
Lord Jesus. 

One of the evidences of our dependence 
upon God, and that we do indeed acknowledge 
Him, is the diligent attendance of our meet- 
ings for public worship. We are pained on 
hearing that numerous omissions in the right 
performance of this indispensable duty still 
We would gladly persuade you, be- 
loved friends, who are remiss in this impor- 
tant part of our Christian practice, closely to 
examine yourselves, and to strive to ascertain 
the cause of this neglect. Is it that you are 
not concerned for the salvation of your souls? 
Is it that you are disregarding the divine in- 
junction, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


These considerations,| with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
from our friends in Jreland, and the several! if justly entertained, will lead you to press| 


and with all thy might ?” Has lukewarmness, 
or unconcern, in regard to religious duties, 


Endeavour, in private re- | taken possession of your minds? or has the 


| love of this world, or its deceitful allurements, 
the pursuit of its riches and its pleasures, the 
ascendancy in your hearts? Be aroused, we 
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beseech you, in the love of the gospel, to a 
close searching of the motives of your con- 
duct. You are not in the habitual neglect of 
all our meetings for worship. Be earnest in 
spirit before the Lord, when you do attend ; 
wait patiently upon him, ask for the assistance | 
of his grace, that he may incline his ear unto! 
you, and hear your cry: come before him un- 
der a sense of your past transgressions, and of 
the natural depravity of your own hearts; for, 
if this conviction prevail not, your state is 
truly alarming: apply in faith unto him, 
through Jesus Christ the righteous, our advo- 
cate with the Father. If an evidence of the 
love of God to your souls be not immediately 
granted, persevere and faint not. Then will 
you become careful to omit no opportunity of 
presenting yourself before the Lord from time | 
to time with your assembled brethren and 
sisters. 

Many are the instances, furnished in the 
history of our Society, of the Christian at- 
tainments of those who have duly attended 
our religious meetings, seeking, in deep pros- 


tration of soul, to draw nigh unto God, and 
to worship Him in spirit and truth. ‘They 


have been favoured unitedly to partake of 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life; and have returned from their silent as-| 
semblies with a humbling sense of the spi- 
ritual favours which they have received im-| 
mediately from Him who is the way, the| 
truth, and the life. “Instrumental ministry 
in the life and power of the gospel is a great 
favour to the church; but the distinguishing 
excellence of the Christian dispensation is the 
immediate communication with our Heavenly 
Father, through the inward revelation of the’ 
Spirit of Christ. Let us, therefore, submit to 
the baptizing operations of the Holy Spirit 
which purify the soul and produce the capa-| 
city for communion with God.”  Earnestly 
beseech the Lord to grant you, in his mercy, 
the communion of the Holy Ghost; at the 
same time pray that you may be preserved in 
reverent humility; steadfas tly looking unto 
the Lord Jesus. Live in the pure and holy 

fear of God, striving to keep all his command- 

ments. Then will at times be granted an in-| 
ward persuasion, that Christ is indeed your! 
shepherd, and that you are of those who hear| 
his voice ; faith and hope in the gospel, which | 
give stability to the soul, will be experienced ; | 
and being weaned from all inferior depen- 
dence, you may at times reverently apply the 
language, “ Lo, this is our God: we have 
waited for him, and he will save us; this is 
the Lord; we have waited for him, we will 
be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 

Our views of the simple and spiritual cha- 
racter of the gospel of Christ, and of his im- 
mediate government of his church, have led 
our re ligious Soc iety conscientiously to refuse 
the payment of all ecclesiastical demands. 
We consider them as having their origin in 
the usurpation and exercise of a power which | 
Jesus Christ never conferred; and, as it is a 
testimony the supreme authority of our| 
blessed Lord which we think it our duty to} 
uphold, we earnestly exhort all our membe Ts | 





to 


| spection : 


.|of peace. 


that great shepherd of the sheep, through the| 


| Friend,” 


|God and not unto men. The amount of dis- 
\traints under this head, as now reported, is) 
upwards of twelve thousand six hundred | 
pounds, exclusive of a small sum for purposes 
of a military nature. 

Our conviction of the peaceable nature of 
the Christian dispensation has often been) 
stated. We do not consider that the proper 
maintenance of this testimony prevents us| 
from exercising our civil rights as members| 
of the community, or interferes with our act-| 
ing as good and faithful subjects. On the} 
contrary, we believe that the Christian reli-| 
gion leads to the performance of all civil as| 
well as religious duties, with the greatest 
propriety and advantage. At the same time| 
we are convinced that, circumstanced as we! 
now are on these islands, our members are! 
especially called to watchfulness and circum- 
the risk is great, when political ex-| 
citement prevails, lest he, who would desire 
to walk as becomes a Christian, may be led, 
step by step, take part in proceedings 
which are not consistent with true religious| 
principle, ‘and may thus greatly hazard his 
growth in grace. We therefore tende tly, but 
earnestly, exhort all our dear friends to be 
very careful that they do not, by involving! 
themselves in political questions, endanger | 
their religious welfare, or that calmness of 
mind so important to the right performance) 
\of every Christian duty. 

Dear friends, in conclusion, we cordially 
bid you farewell in the Lord Jesus. May we| 


to 


each be found increasingly faithful in our! 


respective allotments in the church ; adorning | 
the gospel in our daily intercourse with men;| 
possessing our souls in patience, and striving 
to maintain the unity of the spirit in the bond | 
‘Now the God of peace, 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 


blood of the everlasting covenant, made you! 
perfect in every good work to do his will,| 
working in you that which is well pleasing in| 
his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Signed, 

in and on behalf of the meeting, by 

SAMUEL TUKE, 
Clerk to the meeting this year, | 
a 

For “ The Friend.”* 
At page 158 and 173, volume 3. of “ The| 
were inserted some interesting par-| 
ticulars, respecting the little company of| 
Friends located in the south-eastern part of| 
lrance. The following epistle addressed to 
them, and which is copied from the manuscript 
book of ** Fugitive Pieces” 
last number of * The Friend,” is worthy of 
a wide circulation, and will no doubt be read 


with avidity by those whose reminiscences ex-| 


tend to the period of the writer’s valuable gos- 
pel labours in our own country, in which she 
left many seals to her ministry. R. 


“To those who possess the like precious) 
faith with myself,—the Friends about Conge- 
inies, St. Giles, &c. in the south of France. 

“ Beloved Friends,—As it is one peculiar 


| chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.’ 


that | 


referred to in the| 


truth, that when absent in body they are often 
present in spirit, although they may be per- 
sonally strangers to each other; vou will not, 
therefore, wonder at this address, expressive 
of sympathy with you under your varied exer- 
cises, for many are the trials even of the 
righteous $; itis through many tribulations that 
these enter the kingdom,—and as the Captain 
of their salvation was made perfect through 
sufferings, his followers ought not to expect 
an exemption therefrom ;—for as gold is tried 
in the fire, so are acceptable m2n in the fur- 
nace of affliction ; and it has been here the 
Lord has in all ages chosen his servants,— | 
have refined thee, but not with silver, I have 
Thus 
may you lift up your heads in hope, thank God, 
and take courage; saying, in time of secret 
conflict, * why art thou cast down, oh my soul! 
and why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him, who is 
the health of my countenance and my God.’ 


| May, therefore, the aged be strong, the middle 


aged be animated, and the youth encouraged, 


‘for the Lord is with Zion! the Lord will bless 


Zion ! 

* Under a renewed sense of our Heavenly 
Father’s love, which has often led me to 
visit you in spirit, | salute those among you, 
that have known a covenanting with the Lord 
as at Bethel, wishing them often to have in re- 
membrance this day of humbling visitation, 
whereby the dew of their youth, and the love 
of espousals may cover them, even in declining 


age ; remembering that the race is not unto 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but 


those that hold out to the end shall be saved; 
be not therefore weary in well-doing, for i 
due time ye shall reap if you faint not. 

“ Much of the beauty of the Lord’s family 
consists in his servants knowing their places, 
and keeping them. May you, beloved friends, 
humbly depend upon him, who having ‘led 

captivity captive, and received gifts for men,’ 
is willing to bestow them upon his devoted fol- 


in 


| lowers, for the benefit of his church and peo- 
| ple. 


| gifis, it is necessary to wait at spiritual Jeru- 


Yet previous to the exercise of these 


salem, the quiet habitation, for the promise of 
the Father, by which you will be preserved 


\from moving in the activity of the creature, 
land 


be enabled to distinguish your different 
in his house. Thus qualifications 
| will be received to stand for the cause of truth 
on earth; those that speak may speak as the 
oracles of God, and those that minister, do it 
of that ability which he gives, whereby the 
precious virtue of truth will accompany all 
your offerings, answering the life in the hearts 
of others, to the refreshing such whose ears 
|can try words, as the mouth tastes meat, and 


services 


| who love to feel where words come from. 
“Nor is the sanctifying operation of the 
| divine spirit necessary only in the weighty 
| work of gospel ministry, but also in support- 
ling the discipline of the church, which was 
established by our predecessors under the same 
_ power, whic h qualified ms iny of them to preach 
the glad tidings of salvation ; and can only be 
maintained in the present day, by those that 


to act in a meek and quiet spirit, and to main-| privilege enjoyed by those who have been| are under a measure of the baptizing influence 
tain this testimony with consistency, as unto| prevailed upon to submit to the visitations of| of divine life. I feel solicitous for your growth 
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and establishment in the unchangeable truth, | 


whereby ‘ wisdoin and knowledge will be the 
stability of your times, and the strength of sal- 


vation,’ that not only the youth among your-| 
| 
| 


selves, but beholders at large, may have occa- 


| 
a kind, as, in our imperfect apprehension, may| thought, appears to us too sad evidence that 
threaten us with destruction. \the pestilence has not produced in many the 
S. Huntineron. | effect designed, or a proper sense of gratitude 
for the mercy which has accompanied the 
chastisement. 


The mind is never so sensibly disposed to 


sion to say, ‘ Happy is that people which is in| pity the sufferings of others, as when it is it- 


such a case, yea, happy is that people whose | self subdued and softened by calamity. Ad- 
God is the Lord.’ Forget not, I beseech you, | 


( ! aes, 5 Oe | versity diffuses a kind of sacred calm over 
that retirement increases a Christian’s strength, | the breast, that is the parent of thoughtful- 
but even when your hands may be upon your) ness and meditation. 


labour, meditate in the law of the Lord, where- 
by your speech and countenance would ofien 
bewray you that you have been with Jesus. 
Thus you would be able to detect the various 
wiles of the adversary, and fecling the love of | 
God shed abroad in your hearts, the unity of| 
the spirit in the bond of peace will be main-| 
tained among you. ‘ For how good and how! ae 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in| Groaning as the press continually is with 
unity ; it is like the precious ointment upon) its multitudinous progeny,—some good, some 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even| bad, some indifferent—some of fair propor- 
Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of tions and healthy stamina, others sickly, rick- 
his garments ; as the dew of Hermon, and as ety, and not a few monstrosities, it becomes 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of the duty of a journal attached to sound prin- 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded the bless- ciples—friendly to virtue,—to exercise with- 
ing, even life for ever more.’ \in the sphere of its influence, a vigilant, 
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NINTH MONTH, 1, 1832. 


Philadelphia Board of Health's Report, in- 
cluding City and Liberties. 
Aug. 25, noon, New cases, 
26, do. 
27, do. 
28, do. 
29, do. 
30, do. 
31, do. 


24—Deaths, 10 
30— do. 
21— do. 
16— do. 
20— do. 
20— do. 
23— do. 


Report of the Board of Health of N. York. 


Aug. 24.—New cases, 
25 ° 
26 ; 
27 ° 


45—Deaths, 20 
37 14 
50 23 
40 13 
28 ‘ Al 10 
29 21 6 


“ It is cause of thankfulness that the Lord is| 
visiting the beloved youth, in a memorable | 
manner, whereby if faithfulness is abode in, they | 
will know his ways to be ways of pleasantness, | 
and all his paths peace ; and as they walk in| 
humility and fear, they will be preserved from) 
the many evils that abound in the world, both) 
in principle and practice, and thus make glad | 
the hearts of those who have stood longer for 
the truth, with the prospect of a succession of 
standard bearers, for that precious cause. 
Great are the advantages of an early dedica- 
tion of heart; the language of wisdom is,—l 
love them that love me, and those that seek 
me early shall find me. These will assuredly 
find, that the Lord’s favour is better than life, 
and his loving kindness than great riches; 
and though such in their progress through life, 
may have many deep exercises to pass through, 
both inwardly and outwardly, yet as faith and 
patience are preserved, the experience of the 
Lord’s servants formerly will be theirs, which 
enabled them to say,—Although the fig-tree| 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the} 
vines, the labour of the olive shall fail, and the} 
fields shall yield no meat, the flocks shall be’ 
cut off from the fold, and there should be no 
herd in the stalls, yet will I rejoice in the Lord, | 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

“1 believe many Friends in this land* often 
think of you with affectionate sympathy, in the 
feeling whereof I recommend all classes among 
you, unto God and the word of his grace. 

* And am your friend in the truth, 
“ Deporau Darsy.” 


* England. 

it is (I think) a settled point, that whatever 
promotes our growth in grace is best for us, 
and I suppose we grow in grace just in pro- 
portion as we live simply on Christ. There- 
fore, whatever most effectually humbles us, 
and keeps up in our souls a practical convic- 
tion of our constant dependance on him, is 
best for us, though the means may be of such) 


exhibitions, and other devices to drown serious | 


i aay 30—Daily Report discontinued. 
wholesome supervision in these matters. We ne 


therefore with readiness insert the following 
communication:— 


The New York Board of Health, it appears, have 
published an invitation to the citizens to return home, 


. and the papers state, that the city begins to assume 
I have been pleased with many of the ex-| its usual animated appearance. This, we should think, 


tracts published in “The Friend” from the is rather promature, for although we believe that gen- 
various volumes of Harper’s Family Library, a|#!ly those who have gone into the country, have not 

soe : % :’ | gained much in point of greater security, yet perhaps 
—s hich contains —s valuable publica- | some caution is requisite, not to be too precipitate in 
tions. The commendation often 


bestowed | coming again within the influence of an infected at- 
ee "Wh ~~: | 
upon it in “ The Friend” may lead many to! mosphere. 


suppose the whole series to be suitable for a 


family library. I think that many of the} If E. cannot see any thing “ objectionable” 
numbers are. inadmissible; and the most so) in the story of the beggar, we are equally at a 
perhaps is their last publication, “'The Lives} loss to discover any valuable purpose there 
of celebrated Travellers.” The title is an} could be in the insertion of it. 

attractive one, and I presume many will buy 
it without examination. Upon looking over 
it, I think the matter highly exceptionable}| 
from the loose tone of morals that pervades! 
the book, and must therefore caution the | 
readers of The Friend” from receiving it! 
into their libraries. | A Consranr Reaper. | 


iia 


ail | 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


We object to the dancing sort of measure 
of the lines signed Barclay, as not in keeping 
with so grave a subject. 


Diep, at her residence, Vassalboro, Maine, 11th of 

8 mo. 1832, Hannan SLEEPER, widow of the late Moses 
Sleeper, in the 84th year of her age. For many years 
she filled the station of an elder in the religious Soci- 
ety of Friends, was zealously engaged for the advan- 
‘el-| cement and prosperity of the cause of righteousness, 
tioned in our number for last week ; and we} and true in her allegiance to our Lord and Saviour 
are requested to state that copies have also| Jesus Christ. At an advanced age she was enabled 
been placed with Mahlon Day, bookseller,|'° a on mp arm - ao 9 ao. 
Pearl street, New York. ; mento an affec tonate hus and, with the meekness 
cal ’ | and quict resignation becoming the followers of the 

r 2 | Lamb. On the day of her death she attended meet- 

The annexed paragraph from a New York paper| ing at the distance of three miles, (a practice she was 
of the 22d ult. may perhaps have been passed over by |seldom known to omit,) being in usual health when 


many as mere incident,—to us, however, there is in it| she left home, but some time before its conclusion, 
something solemn and teaching :— 


“ We are informed, that Mrs. Hadaway and Mr.) 
Waters, of the Bowery theatre, who were both en- 
gaged in the performance last evening, this morning 
died of cholera. Some other members of the same 
corps, we understand, who reside at the same house 


in James street, have been attacked with the epi-| 
demic.”—Comm. Adv. 


P. J. Gray’s book, containing the decision} 
of the judges, &c. in the Jersey chancery suit, | 
is now ready for delivery at the places 


felt a pain to extend from one arm to the other, which 
however was not so severe, but that she sat through 
the meeting, reached her own home, descended from 
her chaise as usual, without assistance walked in to 
the house, and seating herselfin a chair, quietly expired 
in less than half an hour. Her death will be sensibly 
felt by a large circle of friends and acquaintances, to 
| whom she was endeared, but we doubt not our loss 
This, in connection with other circumstances, Will be her gain. 
which have come under our observation—notes| 
of preparation, it would seem, for a return to 


} 
‘revelry and dance and song,” to theatrical| 
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